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A  SEMI. MONTHLY  lEPORT  ON  NEW  0  E  V  E  I  O  R  M  E  N  T  S , 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Monumental  tax  bill  before  Congress  will 
be  watched  carefully  by  educators.  Probably  the  big¬ 
gest  single  measure  ever  considered  by  Congress,  the 
new  tax  bill  runs  for  875  pages  of  single-spaced,  small 
print.  Educators  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
Mason  proposal  which  provides  that  up  to  $1200  of 
retirement  income  of  piersons  over  65  will  be  excluded 
from  taxes.  Wanted  by  educators:  a  change  in  the  law 
to  extend  exemption  measures  to  all  retired  people, 
regardless  of  age. 

For  failing  qualification  tests,  one-third  to 
one-half  of  all  young  men  in  nine  states  were  rejected 
for  military  service  during  the  Korean  War.  This  fact 
was  brought  out  by  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Samuel  M.  Brownell  at  the  ninth  National  Conference 
on  Higher  Education  in  Chicago.  “The  evidence  is 
clear  that  at  present  we  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
educational  needs  of  this  country  for  its  security  and 
continued  strength,”  Dr.  Brownell  said.  In  five  states, 
he  pointed  out,  12  to  18^  of  the  population  between 
25  and  34  years  of  age  has  had  less  than  5  years  of 
schooling  and  “is  what  we  call  functionally  illiterate.” 


The  EDUCATION  SUMMARY  is  published  on  the  5th  and 
20th  of  each  month.  It  is  an  independent  news  service 
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Higb  cost  of  discrimination  in  this  country  has 
been  estimated  by  Secretary  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  a 
Charter  Day  address  at  Howard  U.,  Mrs.  Hobby  point¬ 
ed  out  that  racial  discrimination  costs  the  country  be¬ 
tween  $15,000,000  and  $30,000,000  annually.  “Indivi¬ 
duals  who  suffer  discrimination  cannot  be  full  partners 
in  an  economy  of  plenty,”  she  said.  “They  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  purchase  their  share  of  the  goods  we  produce 
nor  pay  their  potential  share  of  taxes  for  the  common 
good.”  Mrs.  Hobby  said  the  spiritual  losses  resulting 
from  prejudice  and  discrimination  are  even  more  dev¬ 
astating  than  the  econoinic  losses. 

^^Disgracefal  abuses’’  of  investigations  have 
been  hit  by  Bishop  G.  Bromely  Oxnam,  head  of  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  area  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Speaking  at  DePauw  U.,  Bishop  Oxnam  decried  the 
existence  of  “self-appointed  vigilante  groups  com¬ 
posed  of  unqualified  and  irresponsible  individuals  who 
seek  to  pass  judgment  on  our  schools,  churches,  philan¬ 
thropic  foundations,  labor  leadership,  and  business  it¬ 
self.*  Such  “little  people,”  he  continued,  are  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  Nazi  gauleiter  and  the  Communist  com¬ 
missar  and  must  be  met  head  on  in  the  local  commun¬ 
ity.  Bishop  Oxnam  called  for  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  handled  by  a  joint  committee  “working  under 
rules  that  express  the  American  tradition.” 

’’Golden  age”  of  the  GI  Bill  will  be  eclipsed  by 
increased  college  enrollments  of  the  future,  according 
to  J.  F.  Wellemeyer,  adviser  to  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies.  Speaking  before  the  ninth  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Higher  Education,  Dr.  Welle¬ 
meyer  said  at  present  about  25%  of  youths  18  to  21 
years  old  are  attending  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  compared  with  only  A%  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  percentage  is  steadily  increasing,  he  added.  “In 
general,  by  1970,  the  college  and  university  faculties 
should  number  about  twice  their  present  strength,”  he 
added.  “Meantime,  perhaps  half  of  the  present  staff 
will  retire,  so  that  we  must  create  a  substantially  new 
teaching  staff  in  about  half  a  generation.” 
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•  Adminigtration 


After  a  parent  opinion  poll  in  Le  Mars,  Iowa, 
school  officials  published  a  brochure  entitled  We  Fol¬ 
lowed  Through.  Purpose  of  this  booklet  was  to  point 
out  to  parents  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  since 
the  survey  to  correct  unsatisfactory  situations.  Super¬ 
intendent  Harvey  N.  Kluckhohn  points  up  some  of 
the  steps  described  in  the  brochure: 

1.  Strengthening  of  the  vocational  education  pro¬ 
gram,  in  recognition  of  strong  parent  interest  in  in¬ 
struction  in  practical  job  skills  (rated  number  one 
among  things  parents  want  ofiEered  in  their  schools). 
A  modem  five-room  house  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
stmction  by  members  of  the  advanced  building  trades 
class. 

2.  Creation  of  a  student  guidance  and  counseling 
department  headed  by  a  full-time  director,  in  response 
to  a  strong  expression  of  parent  interest  in  this  service 
as  one  of  the  things  they  *would  insist  on  their  schools 
offering,  even  if  it  should  add  to  the  tax  bills.” 

3.  Expansion  of  adult  education  program  to  in¬ 
clude  11  new  evening  school  courses,  with  a  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  200  adults  for  the  current  year. 

4.  Publication  in  the  local  newspapers  of  a  series 
of  eight  weekly  “Know-Your  Schools’^  articles  giving 
information  requested  by  parents. 

Schools  must  have  more  money,  says  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers.  The  group  has 
just  released  a  32-page  report  summarizing  a  two-year 
study  conducted  by  a  special  education  committee. 
Chief  point:  industry  and  education  must  become  part¬ 
ners  in  working  for  better  schools.  In  addition,  indus¬ 
try  pledges  its  support  for  higher  salaries  for  teachers 
and  the  right  of  teachers  to  discuss  controversial  issues 
without  fear  of  reprisal. 

Listing  11  broad  “areas  of  agreement,”  the  report 
summarizes  each  of  the  committee’s  conclusions  in  the 
two-paragraph  statements  —  the  first  paragraph  repre¬ 
senting  the  more  liberal  viewpoints  and  the  second  the 
more  conservative  opinions  within  the  committees.  It 
is  stressed  that  the  division  is  not  between  educators 
and  industrialists,  but  within  each  of  the  groups. 

Higher  salaries  for  teachers  and  more  support  gen¬ 
erally  for  schools  and  colleges  are  cardinal  principles 
in  the  committee’s  conclusions: 

“It  is  incumbent  on  industry  to  exercise  leadership 
in  finffing  the  ways  to  provide  this  support  now  and 
for  many  years  to  come,  ’  the  report  says. 

This  We  Believe  About  Education.  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  14  W.  49th  St.,  N.Y.  20.  32p. 
Paper.  Free. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Power  of  Words,  by  Stuart  Chase.  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Co..  383 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  308p.  $3.95.  (Companion  volume  to 
the  author’s  Tyranny  of  Words.  Subjects  covered:  semantics, 
cybernetics,  linguistics,  group  dynamics,  language  development 
in  children.  Of  special  interest:  “Schoolroom  Talk.”  A  text 
edition  priced  at  $3  will  be  available  soon.) 

Publications  of  the  OfiBce  of  Education,  January  1,  1942  to 
February  1,  1953.  HEW,  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Mimeographed.  Free.  (Arranged  by  departments.) 


•  Sehoots  and  the  Puhtie 


Problem  of  parents*  responsibility  for  acts 
of  delinquent  children  was  the  subject  of  a  conference 
held  recently  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

“The  increasing  demand  in  certain  areas  to  strength¬ 
en  punitive  measures  against  parents  of  delinquent 
children  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau,”  said  Martha  M.  Eliot,  chief  of  the  Bureau.  “We 
called  a  group  of  specialists  together  to  learn  that  com¬ 
petent,  thoughtful  people,  in  day-by-day  touch  with 
such  parents  and  children,  have  to  say  about  existing 
statutes  and  current  practices,  and  about  new  propos¬ 
als  to  strengthen  these  measures.” 

Attending  the  conference  were  workers  in  psychia¬ 
try,  psychology,  social  work,  education,  socialogy,  and 
research,  who  deal  with  problems  of  delinquents  and 
their  parents  through  dinics,  courts,  schools,  and 
neighborhood  organizations,  in  both  low-  and  high- 
income  urban  areas. 

The  group  was  in  agreement  that  parents  have  legal 
duties  which  must  be  enforced,  but  did  not  believe 
that  mandatory,  inflexible,  and  universally  applied 
sanctions  would  correct  parental  irresponsibility. 

Communities  tend  to  be  most  punitive  against  par¬ 
ents  when  they  lack  alternative  methods  of  working 
with  them.  A  strong  plea  was  made  for  more  com¬ 
munity  services  and  more  skillful  operations  by  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  with  families. 

Parents  wbo  stand  in  *‘too  mncb  awe”  of 

their  gifted  children  may  handicap  them  by  setting 
them  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  So  concluded 
a  recent  conference  on  the  gifted  child  held  at  Hunter 
College. 

Parents  should  provide  more  opportunities  for  gifted 
children  to  mix  socially  with  other  children  their  own 
age,  said  Ruth  F.  Engel,  psychological  counselor  in 
family  affairs.  She  suggested  that  parents  encourage 
giftea  children  to  have  a  hobby  —  to  use  their  hands 
creatively. 

**Conipetence  teams**  are  delighting  citizens 
of  Escondido,  Calif.  With  the  same  energy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  many  schools  devote  to  athletic  teams, 
Escondido  schools  have  built  up  several  teams  of  ele¬ 
mentary  youngsters  whose  startling  academic  demon¬ 
strations  have  won  the  praise  of  the  community.  Su¬ 
perintendent  C.  Delmar  Gray  reports  that  after  four 
years  of  these  demonstrations,  citizens  are  not  critical 
of  the  school  program,  and  support  school  tax  and 
bond  issues  willingly. 

Team  members,  all  volunteers,  present  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  specific  areas.  An  arithmetic  team  astounds 
business  audiences  by  solving  difficult  loan  interest 
calculations  in  40  seconds;  a  team  of  sixth-graders, 
skilled  in  world  geography,  completely  stumped  an 
audience  during  a  half-hour  “20  questions”  quiz  show. 
Newspaper  reporters  confessed  their  inability  to  cover 
a  science  team’s  discussion  of  atomic  structure  and 
nuclear  fission  because  they  did  not  understand  what 
pupils  were  talking  about. 


•  Guidance 


Guidance  institute  for  older  boys  is  held  an¬ 
nually  by  Roosevelt  high  school,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Purpose  of  the  meeting:  to  acquaint  seniors  with  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  offered  oy  various  branches  of 
the  Armea  Forces. 

Senior  boys  first  complete  a  questionnaire  indicating 
their  first  tfuree  choices  from  among  National  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps,  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps,  Naval  Air  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Re¬ 
serve,  National  Guard,  Army  Air  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  and  Academy.  After  the  question¬ 
naires  are  returned,  an  entire  afternoon  session  is 
planned  for  the  seniors.  From  a  group  meeting  in  the 
school  auditorium,  the  boys  go  off  to  spend  three  25- 
minute  periods  with  representatives  of  the  branches 
they  have  indicated.  Later,  they  all  assemble  in  the 
cafeteria  for  refreshments. 

This  system  has  many  advantages,  according  to 
Asst.  Principal  William  W.  Rodgers.  It  provides  equal 
opportunity  for  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
present  their  educational  opportunities.  Since  the 
boys  are  given  all  the  facts  at  one  time,  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  compare  the  advantages  of  their  several 
choices,  find  it  easier  to  make  up  their  minds.  Best 
feature,  however,  is  that  senior  boys  are  offered  this 
important  counseling  service  in  one  block  of  time,  thus 
avoiding  periodic  upsets  in  the  school  schedule 
throughout  the  year. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educational  Psychology,  by  Glenn  Myers  Blair,  R.  Stewart 
Jones,  and  Ray  H.  Simpson.  Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 
601p.  $4.75.  (Facts,  principles,  and  methods  of  procedure 
which  have  use  in  the  classroom.  Psychological  theory  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  actual  classroom  examples.) 

Proceedings  of  the  1953  Invitational  Conference  on  Testing 
Problems.  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  St.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J.  179p.  Paper.  (Contains  23  papers  read  b^ore  the 
ETS  conference.  Much  of  the  valuable  material  assembled 
here  will  be  of  chief  interest  to  experts  in  the  field.) 

1953  Fall  Testing  Pronam  in  Independent  Schools  and  Supple¬ 
mentary  Studies.  Educational  Records  Bureau,  21  Audubon 
Ave.,  N.Y.  32.  84p.  Paper.  (Statistics  summarizing  results  of 
the  fall  testing  program.  Articles  on  the  new  Form  }  of  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test,  the  California  Short  Form  Test  of 
Mental  Maturity,  and  a  brief  survey  of  arithmetic  skills.) 


•  Vocational-industrial 


Vocational  students  want  to  work,  says  Don¬ 
ald  B.  McKay,  Polytechnic  high  school.  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  Often,  he  points  out,  industrial-arts  teachers 
go  through  a  period  in  which  they  attempt  to  teach 
their  subject  on  an  academic  basis.  This  may  involve 
class  lectures,  formal  lesson  plans,  definite  reading 
assignments  in  books  and  magazines,  an  elaborate 
system  of  records  and  tests.  “Too  often,”  writes  Mr. 
McKay,  “this  has  been  arranged  for  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  students  busy  talking  and  thinking 
instead  of  working  with  tools  and  materials.” 

Social  responsibility,  changing  behavior  patterns, 
mathematics,  related  science,  integration  with  core 
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ciurriculum  —  all  of  these  are  important,  but  only  when 
related  directly  to  the  job  at  hand  and  never  beyond 
the  pupil’s  span  of  interest,  says  Mr.  McKay.  “Even¬ 
tually  the  teacher  will  learn  that  when  the  tools  are 
taken  away  from  the  boy,  the  diminishing  point  of  re¬ 
turn  in  terms  of  pupil  interest  is  reached  very  quickly.” 
Most  boys  come  into  a  school  shop  in  order  to  make 
something  or  to  work  with  their  hands. 

There  is  no  subject  that  requires  more  organization 
to  carry  on  a  program  successmlly  than  industrial  arts, 
Mr.  McKay  concludes.  “But  never  should  the  plan¬ 
ning  be  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  pupils  from 
using  the  tools  and  equipment  with  efficiency.” 

“Realism  in  Industrial  Arts”  appears  in  March  School 
Shop. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Plastics  as  an  Area  of  Industrial  Arts  Instruction.  Common- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Ed  tor,  DejHirtment  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Box  911,  Education  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  54p. 
Paper.  $1.  (Problems  involved  in  developing,  organizing,  and 
teaching  the  fabrication  of  plastics  as  an  activity  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  general  industrial  arts  shop.) 

Automotive  Area  of  Industrial  Arts  Instruction,  ed.  by  Rachel 
S.  Turner.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Box  911,  Education  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Penna.  46p.  Paper.  $1.  (Includes  “Things  to  Do  and  “Things 
to  Know"  sections  for  selection  by  the  teacher.  Suggestions  to 
guide  the  administrator  are  made  on  organization  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  iitstructional  material,  devices,  instruction  sheets,  and  on 
the  use  of  records  and  forms.) 


•  Higher  Education 


New  admission  setup  at  Harvard  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  fall,  1955.  Under  the  new  Program  of  Special 
Standing  in  Harvard  College,  unusually  able  and  ma¬ 
ture  secondary  school  students  will  be: 

1.  Admitted  to  Harvard  College  after  they  have 
completed  the  eleventh  grade  of  secondary  school;  or, 

2.  Allowed  to  apply  for  sophomore  standing  in 
Harvard  College  after  completing  the  twelfth  year  of 
secondary  school. 

To  be  eligible  for  sophomore  standing,  a  student 
will  have  to  qualify  for  advanced  placement  in  three 
or  more  college  courses  in  the  fields  of  biology,  chem¬ 
istry,  English,  history,  languages,  mathematics,  and 
physics.  Advanced  placement  will  be  determined  by 
special  tests  and  by  study  of  the  student’s  secondary 
record. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Student  Life  in  the  United  States,  ed.  by  Frank  C.  Abbott. 
American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  91p.  Paper.  $1.  (Rep<^  of  the  Haver- 
ford  Conference.  Relationship  which  exists  in  American  col¬ 
leges  between  students  and  faculty  as  seen  by  visiting  scholars 
from  abroad.) 


•  Reiigion^  Ethics  and  Values 


To  strengthen  spiritual  beliefs  among  stu¬ 
dents,  Los  Angeles  scnools  have  just  issued  a  publica¬ 
tion  entitled  “Point  of  View.”  Purpose  of  me  new 
publication  is  to  stress  loyalty  to  the  ideal  of  American 
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democracy  and  to  such  institutions  as  the  American 
home,  the  free  church,  free  schools,  and  free  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  according  to  Associate  Super¬ 
intendent  Maurice  G.  Blair. 

“It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  true  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  experiences  help  boys  and  girls  to  orient  themselves 
personally,  to  grow  as  individuals,  and  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  in  a  changing  society,”  Dr.  Blair  says.  “Charac¬ 
ter  values,  ethics,  and  the  like  permeate  the  whole 
curriculum.” 

Opportunities  for  inspirational  exf)eriences  in  the 
schools  are  found  in  sucn  activities  as  assemblies,  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  appreciation  of  the  arts,  interpretive 
reading  of  inspirational  literature,  choral  reading,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  inspirational  quotations  in  relation  to  liv¬ 
ing,  use  of  sacred  music,  and  use  of  the  Bible  as  litera¬ 
ture,  Dr.  Blair  points  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Hellenism  and  the  Modern  World,  by  Gilbert  Murray.  Beacon 
Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  60p.  Cloth:  $1.50;  paper; 
75c.  (Mr.  Murray  refutes  the  prophets  of  doom  in  this  short 
appraisal  of  the  Western  Community’s  ability  to  continue  its 
world  leadership.  “I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  Christian 
or  Hellenic  civilization  is  on  the  right  road.") 

Humanism  As  the  Next  Step,  by  Lloyd  and  Mary  Morain.  Bea¬ 
con  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  118p.  $2.  (First 
nontechnical  work  to  deal  with  the  subject.  The  scientific 
point  of  view  applied  to  ethical  and  religious  questions.  One 
outstanding  Humanist:  John  Dewey.) 

The  Rise  of  Methodism:  A  Source  Book,  by  Richard  M.  Camer¬ 
on.  Philosophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  397p. 
$4.75.  (The  Methodist  Revival  in  18th  Century  England.  Con¬ 
sists  chiefly  in  extracts  from  journals,  letters,  and  pamphlets  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  George  Whitefield,  and  others.) 

If  I  Marry  Outside  My  Religion,  by  Algernon  D.  Black.  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  28p.  Paper. 
25c.  (A  consideration  of  the  "serious  but  by  no  means  impossi¬ 
ble"  barriers  to  successful  intermarriage.) 


•  Adult  Education 


Role  of  libraries  in  adult  education  is  being 
studied  by  the  new  Office  for  Adult  Education  at  the 
Chicago  headquarters  of  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  new  administrative  unit  has  been  given 
a  grant  of  $75,000  by  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education. 

The  new  office  “will  concern  itself  with  needs  dis¬ 
closed  by  a  recent  comprehensive  survey  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  programs  and  facilities  in  libraries  throughout 
the  United  States,”  says  Grave  Stevenson,  chief  of  the 
office.  “The  long-term  objective  of  the  office  is  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  role  of  the  libraries  of  America  will 
be  in  adult  education  of  the  future.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Adult  Literacy  Training  Mate¬ 
rials,  by  Louis  D’Amico,  Nicholas  A.  Fattu,  and  Lloyd  S.  Stand- 
lee.  Institute  of  Educational  Research,  School  of  Education, 
Indiana  U.,  Bloomin&on.  90p.  Paper.  $1.08.  (Contains  de¬ 
scriptions  of  materials  from  state  and  federal  agencies,  state 
and  federal  prisons,  religious  missions,  industrial  educational 
programs,  university  ana  public  libraries,  military  organiza¬ 
tions,  publishing  companies.) 

Twentieth  Anniversary  Yearbook  of  Adult  Education:  1953. 
New  York  Adult  Education  Council,  254  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 
112p.  Paper.  $2.  (Includes:  "Selling  a  Community  Program 
of  Adult  Education,"  by  Thomas  L.  Cotton.) 
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iVetr  Clagsroom  material 


1000  Questions  on  Government  .  .  .  are  an¬ 
swered  in  Our  American  Government,  by  Wright 
Patman.  How  divisions  of  government  work  .  .  . 
the  way  power  is  derived  from  the  people  .  .  . 
how  laws  are  made  and  enforced.  Congressman 
Patman  wrote  the  book  to  answer  requests  from 
thousands  of  citizens  for  answers  to  questions  on 
government.  Bantam  Books,  25  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y. 
36.  320p.  Paper.  35c.  (Quantity  discounts). 
Teacher’s  guide  free. 

Vivid  Account  of  India  Today  ...  is  found  in 
Pattern  of  the  Tiger,  by  Stanwell  Fletcher.  Mr. 
Fletcher  describes  his  return  (in  1951)  to  India 
.  .  .  where  he  had  lived  as  a  boy.  Book  presents  a 
colorful  record  of  his  travels  .  .  .  evaluates  impor¬ 
tant  happenings  in  terms  of  culture  and  a  way  of 
life  important  to  the  western  world  today.  Little, 
Brown,  and  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston  6.  296p. 
Illustrated  by  the  author.  $5. 

Newberry-Caldecott  Bookmarks  for  1954  .  .  . 
listing  this  and  previous  year’s  winners  ...  are 
now  available.  Printed  on  stiff  paper,  OH"  x  2)»". 
Available  in  two  colors:  turquoise  or  yellow.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Council,  50  W.  53rd  St.,  N.Y.  19. 
100  for  $1;  500  for  $4;  1,000  for  $7.50. 

Books  From  Great  Britain  .  .  .  have  been 
“Americanized”  by  Frances  Clarke  Sayers  for 
young  American  readers.  Young  Traveler  Series 
features  an  American  or  a  group  of  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  visit  lands  abroad.  Photographs  and 
pen  and  ink  sketches.  Some  titles:  The  Young 
Traveler  in  England  and  Wales,  The  Young  Trav¬ 
eler  in  France,  The  Young  Traveler  in  Sweden. 
E.  P.  Dutton,  300  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  Each:  $3. 

Colorful  Filmstrips  on  Maps  .  .  .  have  just 
been  released.  Series  includes:  What  Is  a  Map? 

.  .  .  Coast  Lines  and  Their  Symbols  .  .  .  Land 
Forms  and  Their  Symbols  .  .  .  Lakes,  Rivers,  and 
Their  Symbols  .  .  ,  Towns,  Cities,  and  Their  Sym¬ 
bols.  All  in  color.  Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  The  series:  $24;  single 
filmstrips:  $5. 

Up-To-Date  on  Jets  ...  is  the  1954  edition  of 
Jet  Aircraft  simplified,  by  Charles  Edward  Chapel. 
Latest  information  and  photographs  of  U.  S.  jet 
aircraft  and  engines  .  .  .  guided  missiles  .  .  .  pilot¬ 
less  aircraft  .  .  .  rocket-powered  aircraft.  Useful 
as  supplementary  text  for  science  courses.  Aero 
Publimers,  2162  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  26, 
Calif.  176p.  Hardbound:  $3.75;  paper:  $2.75. 

Free  Booklet  on  Digital  Computers  .  .  .  shows 
significant  principles  and  components  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Light  on  the  Future 
explains  organization  of  latest  '‘giant  brain”  .  .  . 
describes  input,  storage,  arithmetic,  control,  and 
output.  Write  International  Business  Machines, 
590  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  30p.  Paper.  Free. 

For  Home  Economics  Classes  .  .  .  Buying  Wo¬ 
men’s  Coats  and  Suits,  by  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Includes 
a  chart  of  fibers  and  fabrics  .  .  .  checklist  on  fit 
.  .  .  pointers  on  recognizing  marks  of  quality  in 
construction  and  materials.  Office  of  Information, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 
23p.  Illustrated.  Single  copy  free. 
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